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| Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 





This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A oemall shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May Sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The Leader for 20 Years 


Twenty years of consistent good results have made this 
spray the outstanding and most effective plant spray of 
the country. 

Known everywhere—merit produces success. 


Endorsed by the Officers of the 
“Garden Club of America” 
If not obtainable at your store, write us. 


ud reit Lili. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Insecticides - Fertilizers - Weed Killers - Disinfectants - Etc 
SPRINGFIELD . NEW JERSEY 

















Rare Plants from Hicks 





Scotch Heather 


Sentiment and romance, song and story, 
cluster around the lovely Scotch Heather. 
The “Bonny Hills of Scotland” can have 
their counterpart in America, for Heather 
thrives in the northeastern states just as 
well as in Scotland. On a large Massachu- 
setts estate there is a plantation of several 
acres, which in late July and early August 
makes a glorious show. 


A similar show in white, pink and crimson 
may be made in your garden, pasture, or vacant 
land, or in open woods. A patch of Heather is 
something different—and “difference” makes a 
garden interesting. Heather thrives best in well 
drained, not too rich land, with full exposure to 
the sun. Large plants, 75 cts. each; $6.50 for 
10; $60 for 100. 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Box E 





Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Flower Show in Boston 


The Autumn Exhibition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, held at 
Horticultural Hall, November 6-8, was 
made notable by the large number of 
nurserymen who set up displays. Prob- 
ably there has never before been so 
many exhibits of this kind at a similar 
exhibition anywhere in United States. 
The coveted prize, the silver cup 
offered by the Horticultural Society of 
New York, was won by Robert Laurie 
& Sons, of Stoughton, with a remark- 
ably comprehensive group of conifer- 
ous plants. A silver medal was awarded 
to the Breck-Robinson Nursery Co., 
Lexington, for an evergreen garden, 
including sundial and bench, and the 
third prize went to Wyman’s Framing- 
ham Nursery, of Framingham, Mass., 
for a large and well arranged group 
at the side of the hall. 


Fewer Chrysanthemums of the large 
flowered type are now being grown, 
and the exhibitions suffer somewhat 
from lack of them. Warmth and color 
are given, however, by the so-called 
hardy Chrysanthemums, four large 
groups being set up at this year’s 
show. The first prize, a silver medal 
and $100, was won by Edwin S. Web- 
ster (Peter Arnott, gardener) for one 
of the best groups of the kind ever seen 
in the hall. Mrs. Homer Gage of 
Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, gardener) 
won second in this group, and also 
first for a group of potted plants to 
cover 100 square feet, which was ar- 
ranged on the stage in the lecture hall. 

A few large blooms of Chrysanthe- 
mums were exhibited, Mrs. R. M. Sal- 
tonstall of Chestnut Hill showing some 
particularly fine flowers and receiving 
first prize. 

The features of the upper hall were 
two very large groups of Orchids. One, 
composed almost wholly of Cattleyas, 
was put up by President Albert C. 
Burrage and extended the entire width 
of the hall, rising in a pyramid at the 
center and forming a mass of color 
which aroused many favorable com- 
ments. This group was awarded a gold 
medal. The other exhibit consisted 
wholly of Cypripediums, and was put 


up by Thomas Roland of Nahant. In 
this group were many new and rare 
varieties, one of which, C. Gurkha, was 
given a first-class certificate. The whole 
group put up by Mr. Roland received 
not only a gold medal from the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, but 
also the handsome silver cup offered 
by President Burrage for the best 
exhibit in the show. 

Notable among the displays at this 
exhibition were several groups of win- 
ter-flowering Begonias which helped 
greatly to give color to the halls. In 
the class, calling for 12 plants, Edwin 
S. Webster of Chestnut Hill won first, 
and Howard Coonley of Readville 


second. In the class calling for six 
plants, Jere A. Downs of Winchester 
was the winner. Mr. H. Eaton, gar- 
dener for Mr. Downs, was also given 
a cultural certificate. 


An unusual group of Celosias 
against a mass of palms, exhibited by 
Mrs. Albert C. Burrage in the lower 
hall won her a first prize. 

Four entries in the class calling for 
eut branches of ornamental trees and 
shrubs constituted an unusually inter- 
esting feature of the show, a large 
number of plants being attractively 
displayed. The first prize was won by 
Henry L. F. Naber, of West Roxbury. 

The A. N. Pierson Co., of Cromwell, 
Conn., sent up a large basket of the 
new Rose Briarcliff, which had never 
before been exhibited in Boston. This 
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ORCHID GROUP SHOWN BY A. 0. BURRAGE WHICH WON THE SWEEP- 





STAKE OUP OFFERED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREMIER ORCHID EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW. 
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Rose is very large, a delightful pink in 
color, and unusually fragrant. It was 
in excellent condition at the end of the 
show, not a petal having dropped. The 
committee considered this Rose worthy 
of a first class certificate of merit, 
which was voted to it. This award is 
given by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society only to exhibits which 
seore not less than 93 points. 

A fine plant of Eucharis amazonica 
shown by George F. Stewart for 
Arthur Lyman won him a gold medal 
and a cultural certificate. 

William Sim of Cliftondale had a 
very interesting collection of seedling 
carnations, for which he received a 
silver medal, as did C. B. Johnson, of 
Woburn, for a new white Carnation 
Ivory. 

One end of the vegetable hall was 
given over wholly to a remarkable ex- 
hibit of mixed vegetables, with a back- 
ground of autumn leaves, put up by 
Miss Marian Roby Case, of Hillcrest 
Garden, Weston. This exhibit, which 
received a silver medal, created very 
favorable comment. 

Nerines always appeal to the public 
and a well proportioned group set up 
by Mrs. C. G. Weld (William Rust, 
gardener) was surrounded by visitors 
much of the time. It received a first 
prize of thirty dollars. 





New York Flower Show 


The eighteenth annual exhibition of 
plants and flowers of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, November 5-8, 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, was the 
largest the society has held, although 
to the onlooker it did not seem so, ow- 
ing to the fact that the management 
had to spread the classes from the 
east wing through the foyer and out 
into the west wing, which broke up the 
appearance of the show, minimizing 
its size greatly. This exhibition next 
year probably will have a new hall at 
the Museum which has been built for 
exhibition purposes. 

The Orchid exhibits were the finest 
ever seen in New York; not even the 
big show at the Palace ever reached the 
number of entries or the beauty of the 
blooms. Mr. Albert C. Burrage of Bos- 
ton exhibited a very lovely grotto with 
a waterfall, depicting the terrestrial 
type growing low, and the celestial 
growing high on the top of the rocks 
and across the grotto. It was a truly 
lovely piece of work and won the 
Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society for the Premier 
Orchid Exhibit in the Show. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon of Elkins 
Park, Pa., brought in a splendid group 
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of Orchids and were awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, as well as a special prize. 

A very fine display of the “Mrs. F. 
R. Pierson” Rose was made by F. R. 
Pierson of Tarrytown, N. Y. This is 
a novelty for 1926 distribution and 
is one of the loveliest reds of any of 
the red Roses, giving the impression of 
being lighted with sunshine. This ex- 
hibit won the Gold Medal of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticulturai Society for the 
Premier Rose Exhibit of the Show. 

In class No. 1, specimen bush, any 
color, any type, Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt 
took first and Mareus Loew second. 
Mr. Loew was a newcomer in the com- 
petitive horticultural field and made a 
splendid showing, taking many firsts 
and seconds. 

In the large group of foliage plants, 
class 55, arranged for effect covering 
100 square feet, an unusually fine dis- 
play of Samuel Untermeyer’s took 
first. William Boyce Thompson, was 
second. 

Mention must be made of a new 
Orchid ‘‘B. C. Jean, variety F. R. New- 
bold” introduced by the Joseph Manda 
Company of West Orange, N. J. One 
wonders that this is the first time a 
flower has been named for Mr. New- 
bold, who has been for over twenty-five 





LATE NOVEMBER WORK 








IVE a light protection of leaves 
or straw to the perennial beds 
after the ground has frozen hard. 
AKE a cone of earth around the 
Rose bushes, and give additional 
protection to tender kinds. 
) Swed board barriers to protect 
large Rhododendron plants in open 
situations from the wind and from 
the morning sun. 
OTECT small Rhododendrons and 
other evergreens by standing pine 
boughs among them. 
AKE another liberal application 
of Oak leaves to the Rhododen- 
dron beds, but withhold all manure. 
Fr. there is any well rotted manure 
or poultry house litter to spare, 
spread it over the perennial beds or 
around the Roses. 
| gata perennials in greatly ex- 
posed positions by covering lightly 
with oak leaves or straw, with the ad- 
dition of boards arranged like the roof 
of a house, and straw or old manure 
in the boards. 
(>= the newly set trees a mulch of 
coarse manure or straw, but leave 
@ space two or three inches between 
the mulch and the tree trunks so that 
mice will not feed on the bark. 
LANT Lily bulbs as soon as re- 
ceived. remembering that _ loose- 
scaled bulbs deteriorate rapidly. 
OVER the strawberry beds with 
straw after the ground has frozen. 
UT black rot from the plum trees. 
It can be discovered as soon as the 
leaves have dropped. The limbs should 
be removed at a point below the spot 
and burned. 
pont a generous amount of manure 
around the rhubarb plants to be 
dug in when spring comes. 
LEAN up the garden and burn 
stalks and vines which are likely 
to harbor insect pests. 
| punted the vegetable garden if the 
ground has not yet been frozen. 
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years one of the outstanding figures in 
horticulture and who, with Mr. T. A. 
Havemeyer and their contemporaries, 
has placed the Horticultural Society of 
New York where it is at the present 
time. The “F. R. Newbold” is an-un- 
usually beautiful flower of cream 
petals and sepals, the lip shading grad- 
ually into a deep peach. This Orchid 
won the Gold Medal offered by Mr. 
Clement Moore, the class reading as 
follows: 


**Olass 74. For the best Hybrid Cattleya, 
Brasso Cattleya, Brasso Laelia Cattleya, and 
Laelia Cattleya; also Sophro Cattleya, Sophro 
Laelia Cattleya-Brasso Sophro Cattleya or 
Brasso Sophro Laelia Cattleya. 

‘*Provision: No consideration shall be 
given to the size or condition of plant, but 
solely for the best flower; hybrids of Ameri- 
can origin to have preference and to have 
been grown by the exhibitor for at least 
twelve months.’’ 


The remainder of the classes were 
very well filled with the usual exhibi- 
tors in the New York Show. Mrs. Her- 
bert L. Pratt again made her lovely 
display of vegetables in class No. 75, 
collection of 15 kinds arranged 
for effect and which reminded one 
of a background of green coral 
in which the vegetables, too artistic 
and too good looking to eat, were 
arranged. Mrs. Payne Whitney having 
taken six first prizes and four seconds, 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt taking nine firsts 
and three seconds, and a host of other 
exhibitors too numerous to incorporate 
in our limited space, helped to make 
this show as it always is, one of the 
most splendid things done in New 
York. 





Flower Show in Philadelphia 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety held a small exhibition for 
Hardy Chrysanthemums in the rooms 
of the Society, 1600 Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, on October 28-29. Because 
of several prolonged dry spells this 
year the Hardy Chrysanthemums were 
ten to twelve days later in flowering 
than usual and this fact eut down the 
number of entries. 

This little show was brought about 
by Mr. W. H. Ritter, supplying seed 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums to any 
member of this Society who applied 
for it. Mr. Ritter is an amateur 
who has done much work in hybrid- 
izing. 

Prizes were offered for the best 
spray of Hardy Chrysanthemums pro- 
duced from this seed. There were 28 
entries in this class. First prize was 
awarded to Mr. W. H. Ritter; second 
prize to Mrs. S. F. Wheeler (Wm. 
Fowler, gardener). The exhibits in 
this class were very interesting, there 
being pompous single, quilled and 
anemone types. 

Miss Garrigues, Haverford, Pa., ex- 
hibited flowers grown from Mr. Rit- 
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EXHIBITS AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON. 
(1) Wayside stand given a gold medal at the fruit show. (2) Eucharis amazonica given a gold medal at the autumn show. 
(3) Prize winning vegetable group shown by Hillcrest Gardens. (4) Cypripedium gurkha, awarded a first class certificate of merit. 
(5) Prize winning Chrysanthemums at the autumn show. 
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ter’s seed, and flowers produced from 
seed purchased at a seed store. In 
both lots there were some very credit- 
able types. 

In the class for pompon varieties 
first prize was awarded to Mr. W. S. 
Ellis (Axel Lindroth, gardener), and 
second prize to Mr. Samuel M. Vau- 
elain (John Crawford, gardener) ; 
Mrs. John C. Gilpin took first prize 
for single varieties. 

In the class for artistic arrange- 
ment of Hardy Chrysanthemums in 
vase, bowl or basket, there were 16 
entries, the first prize going to Mrs. 
John C. Gilpin of the Four Counties 
Garden Club, and the second to Mrs. 
David E. Williams of the Gardeners’ 
Garden Club. 

Charles H. Totty of Madison, N. J., 
staged a very good exhibit of Hardy 
Chrysanthemums of all types, all be- 
ing correctly labeled. This exhibit 
was greatly appreciated by all who 
visited the show. 

Mrs. W. H. Ritter staged a collee- 
tion of outdoor Roses, the flowers be- 
ing cut the morning of Oct. 28. Prom- 
inent in this collection were excellent 
flowers of Pink Hoosier. 

Mrs. David E. Williams staged a 
collection of everbearing Strawberries 
picked Oct. 28. 





Fruit Show in Boston 


For the first time in several years 
Boston had this season an exhibition 
given over entirely to fruit. The Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society co- 
operated with the New England Fruit 
Show, Inc., in making the exhibition 
possible, the dates being Oct. 29-Nov. 
1. All the halls were filled, and much 
interest was shown, although the ex- 
hibits were largely of a commercial 
character. Special attention was at- 
tracted by the model wayside booths, 
the gold medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society going to the 
stand put up by the Connecticut Pom- 
ological Society. 

The lecture hall was made especially 
attractive by two large groups, one on 
the stage being set up by Charles W. 
Mann, of Methuen, and the other by 
Col. MacGregor, Pine Hedge Farm, 
Sheldonville, both receiving a silver 
medal. 

The silver cup offered by the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was won by E. N. Sawyer, of 
Salisbury, N. H., who also won the 
cup offered by Gov. Alvan T. Fuller, 
and the commercial package sweep- 
stake, a Cutler Grader valued at $680; 
also $100 in gold for the best exhibit 
of box apples, and a desk and chair 
for the best 25 boxes in the show. His 
apples were practically perfect. 
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A spraying machine valued at $585 
offered to the Massachusetts exhibitor 
winning the largest number of prem- 
iums in the show went to Parker Bros. 
of Fiskdale, Mass., who also won 
many other prizes. A $250 chest of 
silver offered by the Massachusetts 
State Grange for the best exhibit of 
fruit products was won by Mrs. A. L. 
Usher of Danvers, who set up a re- 
markably fine display of apple jelly 
and other products. 

A $50 prize offered by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture for the best Tolman 
Sweets was awarded to Dexter Dodd, 
of Marlboro. 

The most interesting contest in the 
show was over the closed package, not 
to be opened until judged. H. A. 
Priest of Gleasonville won first and 
Charles H. Gould of Haydenville 
second. 





THE PENDULOUS BALD CYPRESS 


Perhaps the most interesting Coni- 
fer with deciduous leaves in the High- 
land Park Pinetum, Rochester, N. Y., 
is the Pendulous Bald Cypress (Taxo- 
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dium distichum pendulum), shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The pleasing drooping habit of the 
leaves and young twigs make this 
variety more desirable than the type. 

Two trees received in 1898 and 
planted near the road in the valley 
between low ridges in well drained 
calcareous sandy soil with gravel un- 
derneath, are now forty-six feet in 
height, in perfect health and produce 
a number of the peculiar globose 
woody cones each year. 

The Bald Cypress is native of the 
swamps and low lands of the south- 
ern States, which makes more remark- 
able that it thrives well in this situa- 
tion and climate. Possibly the caleare- 
ous nature of the soil has something 
to do with it. 

In the foreground is a fine speci- 
men of the Dwarf Japanese Yew 
(Taxus cuspidata nana), one of our 
best low evergreens, perfectly hardy 
and of a pleasing dark green foliage, 
set off in the Fall by bright scarlet 
fruits. 

—R. E. Horsey. 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PENDULOUS BALD OYPRESS AND DWARF JAPANESE YEW. 
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BEDDING DOWN THE GARDEN 





Garden makers are learning that al- 
most as much damage can be done to 
the garden by over-protection as by 
the lack of protection. When a great 
mass of leaves or straw is used to 
cover the beds and borders, the plants 
are in danger of being smothered or 
of becoming decayed. The coarse 
leaved plants, like Hollyhocks and 
Foxgloves, require very little protec- 
tion. With the other kinds. enough 
should be given to prevent the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing which 
tends to heave the plants out of the 
ground and expose the roots to dry- 
ing winds. 

The reason for mulching the garden 
is of course to keep the ground in a 
frozen state so that the protective 
material should not be applied until 
after the ground has become frozen 
rather hard. Exceptions are to be ex- 
pected, and they come in the case of 
such tender plants as Japanese Ane- 
mones, which when planted in the au- 
tumn should be mulched sufficiently 
to keep the cold out of the ground 
until the roots have become well es- 
tablished. It is wise also to give a 
heavy mulch to the late planted bulbs 
for the same reason. 

Mulching Perennials 

With established perennials, how- 
ever, a light mulch is to be preferred, 
and the light application serves an 
extra purpose in avoiding danger from 
mice, which are almost certain to 
make their nests in litter which is put 
on early. Mice are sometimes such se- 
rious pests that some form of poison 
must be used to destroy them. 

Soft leaves, like those from the 
common maples, do not make good 
mulch, as they become water-soaked 
and freeze into a solid mat over the 
beds. Oak leaves and other kinds, 
which are hard and brittle, are much 
better for the purpose. Straw and 
poultry house litter may be used, but 
the best protection is found in the 
small branches of evergreen trees. 
Even when leaves are used, it is wise 
to put a few branches over them. 
Evergreen branches will also protect 
newly planted and tender shrubs, be- 
ing tied loosely around them. 

After all it often happens that the 
best purpose is served by shielding 
the plants from the hot rays of the 
sun in late winter. Very often Rhodo- 
dendrons and other shrubs are stimu- 
lated into early growth and then are 
injured by severe cold weather which 
follows. 

Another way of protecting small 
shrubs is to make a fence of chicken 


wire around them, the wire being held 
in place by stakes, and filling in with 
leaves. This is a good method to use 
for carrying the Tree Peonies through 
the winter, in sections where the 
weather is very cold. 

A similar plan is often used success- 
fully with tender perennials, except 
that a board, or box filled with leaves 
is placed over them. If this is done, 
though, it is important to remove a 
slat or board to allow ventilation. 

Protecting Rose Bushes 

There is no great objection to the 
tying of straw around large Rose 
bushes and other plants if the cover- 
ing is not made too thick, and is left 
loose enough so that some air can 
penetrate. On the whole, though, it 
is better to lay down these large Rose 
bushes. This work is done without 
great difficulty if the garden maker 
has an assistant. Sometimes it is 
necessary to loosen the roots on one 
side slightly with a spade, but in 
most cases the tops ean be bent over 
readily enough and either covered 
with earth or held down by stakes, 
with a light covering of straw. 

The most commonly recommended 
method for protecting Rose bushes of 
average size is to make a cone of soil 
around them to the depth of a foot 
but it is not well to dig the soil out 
of the bed itself, a little fresh loam 
being brought from another source. 

This plan, good as it is, is not al- 
ways successful in carrying the more 
tender Roses. This is particularly 
true in positions which are exposed 
to drying winds. A supplementary 
method calls for the placing of boards 
in an upright position around the 
Rose bed, the space between them be- 
ing filled with leaves or straw to a 
depth of twelve or fourteen inches. 

Very Tender Roses 

When experience has shown that 
hybrid tea Roses cannot be carried 
through the winter out of doors with- 
out heavy loss, it is wise to dig them 
up and store them in a pit or cold- 
frame, or in a cool house cellar. Some- 
times the entire plants are buried in 
the earth, but greater success comes 
with a pit, which is merely a deep 
coldframe with glass sash and shut- 
ters. It is very useful indeed for stor- 
ing various tender plants through the 
winter months, and for housing bulbs 
to be forced indoors. If the Roses are 
to be buried, a trench should be made 
eight or ten inches deep and the 
plants should be cut back hard when 
reset in the garden in the spring. Ex- 
perience has shown that the. yellow 
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Roses are more tender than the red 
and pink kinds, for which reason they 
should be given special care. 
Climbing Roses 

Climbing Roses may be protected 
by a very light straw overcoat or by 
hanging strips of burlap over them, 
or by taking them down and covering 
them with four or five inches of earth. 

In especially cold sections of the 
country, unusual precautions must be 
taken to winter all but the hardiest 
Roses. After tall bushes have been 
laid down and fastened with wooden 
staples or anchor wire, a foot or so of 
straw should be thrown over them, but 
only when the ground is frozen hard. 
If the plan of building a fence to be 
filled with straw around the bed is 
adopted, it should be at least two feet 
high, and should have a covering of 
canvas or of pine boughs over the top. 





BRIARCLIFF ROSE 
(Cover Illustration) 


The Rose Briarcliff, which was 
given a first class certificate of merit 
at the recent Autumn Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
has not yet been disseminated but 
has attracted much attention wher- 
ever shown. It is a sport of Columbia, 
and appears to have most of that 
Rose’s good qualities, with but few 
of its faults. It is rather more bril- 
liant in color, and it lacks the salmon 
undertone of Columbia, being a true 
rose-pink. 

The flowers are larger than those 
of Columbia, having about 50 petals. 
The buds are long and pointed, and 
stand shipment for long distances, 
while the foliage is large, abundant, 
and dark green. One especially good 
point in this new Rose is its strong 
and sweet fragrance. Of course, no 
one knows as yet how this Rose will 
perform in the open ground, but its 
similarity to Columbia leads to the 
belief that it will make a good garden 
Rose. 





IRIS PROSPER LAUGIER 


Prosper Laugier (Verdier 1914) is 
one of the seedlings of Eugene Ver- 
dier, which was purchased after his 
death by the firm of Vilmorin-An- 
driaux & Cie and sent out by them. 
It was advertised as an improved 
Jacquesiana and many people consider 
that it supersedes this old variety en- 
tirely. I have never agreed with this 
point of view for I think there is 
room for both varieties, Jacquesiana 
being tall and rather a small flower 
while Prosper Laugier is not usually 
over 30 inches in height. It is officially 
rated 8.3 as against 8 of Jaequesiana. 
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AWARD TO PROF. U. P. HEDRICK 


It is announced by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society that the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor 
for 1925 has been awarded to Profes- 
sor Ulysses P. Hedrick. The commit- 
tee making this award for the Society 
consisted of Professor C. S. Sargent, 
Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, and Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Endicott. In making its deci- 
sion the committee was influenced by 
the fact that Professor Hedrick is 
considered to be the greatest authority 
on fruits and fruit growing in the 
United States, as well as the fact that 
he has done more than any other man 
to promote the development of new 
and improved varieties. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous re- 
sult of his work is seen in the series 
of new Apples which have been put 
out by the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., where he is in 
direct charge of research work. These 
Apples have the McIntosh Red as one 
of their parents, and closely resemble 
the McIntosh in their characteristics, 
but come at different seasons, some 
earlier and some later than the type. 
Probably the Cortland, which is now 
in cultivation, is the best known of 
these new varieties. 

Professor Hedrick would have very 
high standing in horticulture for his 
writings alone, even if he had not 
achieved a still greater reputation as 
an investigator and hybridist. His 
books, ‘‘The Grapes of New York,’’ 
‘‘The Plums of New York,’’ ‘‘The 
Cherries of New York,’’ and ‘‘The 
Peaches of New York’’ are remark- 
able in their accuracy and complete- 
ness and for the great number of col- 
ored illustrations which they contain. 

Professor Hedrick has also written 
several other books, including ‘‘The 
Manual of American Grape Grow- 
ing,’’ ‘‘The Cyclopedia of Hardy 
Fruits,’’ and a recently issued and 
very comprehensive book entitled 
“‘Systematie Pomology.’’ 

Although he has passed much of his 
time in the eastern states, Professor 
Hedrick is a native of the middle 
west, having been born in Indepen- 
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dence, Ia. He has held chairs in the 
Michigan Agricultural College, the 
Oregon Agricultural College, and the 
Utah Agricultural College. 

The award of the George Robert 
White Medal is considered to be the 
highest horticultural honor which can 
be given in America. 

Last year it was given to M. Jules 
Pernet-Ducher, of France, for his 
work in producing new roses, and the 
year before to John McLaren for his 
work in promoting horticulture on 
the Pacific coast. 





HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


The Daylily group is one of the lat- 
est to yield to the skill of the hy- 
bridizer. Most of the named sorts in 
the trade are built upon H. Dumor- 
tieri, in shades of orange and bloom- 
ing mostly in June. The late Bertrand 
H. Farr put into cultivation a series 
of named hybrids of the parentage of 
H. citrina, tall growers in shades of 
yellow, blooming in mid-summer. The 
Botanie Garden has begun a series of. 
hybrids founded on H. aurantiaca, to 
keep its size and superb orange color 
in varieties of earlier bloom and 
greater hardiness, for the species is 
not very hardy in northern gardens. 

The largest addition to the group 
has been made by C. Bretscher, a flor- 
ist of Dover, Ohio, who has been 
working on many of the species. There 
has just been received at the Botanic 
Garden from him over forty of his 
seedlings, mostly as yet unnamed, 
known only by number, for trial as 
garden plants. These are put in a spe- 
cial bed for observation and awaiting 
definite names for the forms selected 
as worthy by the introducer. His 
notes state that they range from very 
early to late bloomers, tall and dwarf, 
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and with great range of colors in or- 
ange and yellow. As all will bloom 
next spring we shall soon see what 
further improvements can be found in 
hybrids in this group. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 





PRODUCTS OF CHILDREN’S 
GARDENS 


Now is the time to cluster around 
the open wood fire and plan our gar- 
dens for another year. Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage again kindly offers The Pres- 
ident’s Fifty Dollar Silver Cup for 
the best flower garden 20 x 20 feet, de- 
signed, planted and cultivated in the 
calendar year 1926 by a member of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety under eighteen years of age, or 
by a boy or girl of this age, either of 
whose parents is a member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Notice is given at this early date 
that the boys and girls may have time 
to plan these gardens and that there 
may be more competitors than there _ 
were this last season. Gardens which 
were designed and planted with per- 
ennials in 1925 may be entered in this 
competition. 

Bronze medals will be offered on 
similar terms to those of last year, al- 
though their distribution is somewhat 
more restricted. 

As many people are sensitive to 
pollen from Goldenrod it will not be 
allowed in the Hall at the Exhibition 
of the Products of Children’s Gar- 
dens. 

—M. R. Case. 
Chairman of the Committee for the 
Products of Children’s Gardens. 





ESCHSCHOLTZIAS IN THE FALL 


Dear Sir:—Will you through the 
pages of your valuable publication 
call attention to the priceless Esch- 
scholtzia. It is far too seldom grown 
and is such a real ‘‘friend in need’’ 
at this late season of the year. 

Today (Nov. 5th) I have gathered 
a handful of the green dart-like buds 
with their feathery foliage to bring 
indoors. In arranging them I use 
warm water and within twenty-four 
hours the heat of the house will cause 
them to doff their little pointed night- 
caps and unfurl their neatly rolled 
sheaths of golden petals. 

For the past two weeks visitors 
have been asking, ‘‘How do you keep 
them blooming so late—mine died 
long ago?’’ I reply that we treat 


them as we do all other summer bloom. 
ing plants—after their first blossom- 
ing season is over (ebout August 15), 
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we cut back to six inches the over- 
grown and dying foliage, always re- 
membering to save some of the lance- 
like seed pods. Then we forget all 
about them. 

In early October one is so busy 
gathering the late flowers in the gar- 
den that the re-appearance of the 


Eschscholtzia passes unnoticed. When , 


the first severe frost blackens every 
other plant—then one glimpses these 
yellow buds amongst the foliage which 
is heavily bedewed by frost but still 
bright and green. One is repaid for 
searching out every blossom and 
bringing them into one’s living room. 
It is a delight to watch their trans- 
formation as the hours pass. 


If the plants are left in place all 
winter they protect the self-sown 
seedlings and one need only scatter 
a few fresh seeds in May. Deep purple 
Petunias have by chance found a foot- 
ing in my Eschscholtzia edging and 
the contrast of these two strong colors 
is very pleasing. 

—Katharine M. Le Roy. 
Bernardsville, N. J. 





THE JAPANESE HOLLY 


A Japanese Holly (Ilex genicu- 
lata) has been one of the most attrac- 
tive shrubs in the Arnold Arboretum 
this autumn, and doubtless will be wel- 
comed by garden makers everywhere 
when it has been distributed by nur- 
serymen. This Holly makes a very 
compact growth but reaches a height 
of five or six feet. The leaves are 
small and dark green, while the flow- 
ers have the yellowish-green color pe- 
culiar to most Hollies. 

The real beauty of the plant is seen 
when it produces its bright scarlet 
fruits early in the season. These fruits 
are suspended gracefully on slender 
stems from three-quarters of an inch 
to an inch in length, and they hang 
on the branches until late in the fall 
without change of color, for which 
reason this Japanese Holly is espe- 
cially valuable. 

Ilex serrata is another red fruited 
plant of merit, and one which is al- 
ready being distributed by nursery- 
men in this country. This is a plant 
which closely resembles the native 
Black Alder, and which is greatly in 
favor in Japan, large quantities of 
the fruit covered branches being sold 
in the streets of Japanese cities every 
autumn. It is a good plant, but Dex 
geniculata is even better. 
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THE USEFUL COTONEASTERS 





Another season with the Coton- 
easters has shown them to be among 
the most valuable of all shrubs for 
northern gardens. A few kinds have 
been in cultivation for many years, 
but others are just being introduced 
by nurserymen. In all there are about 
twenty kinds which have been tested 
in the Arnold Arboretum and found 
to have merit. A few kinds are being 
recommended, especially for the north- 
west, where the climate is unusually 
severe. One of them C. acutifolia, is 
beginning to be used for hedge pur- 
poses where the Privets would not 
survive the winters. 

The Cotoneasters vary greatly in 
appearance, some of them having black 
fruit and others red fruit, some 
smooth, shiny leaves, and others dull 
green foliage, some growing as tall as 
the average man’s head, while others 
remain prostrate. 

C. horizontalis and its varieties are 
remarkably good plants to use for 
ground covers, having small but shiny 
leaves which persist until the beginning 
of winter, and bearing small red fruits 
in profusion. This is a much daintier 
looking plant than the dwarf Juniper, 
and better for growing in intimate lo- 
cations. It is excellent for covering 


banks and low walls, and is sometimes 
used in rock gardens, although C. ad- 
pressa is probably the best of the fam- 
ily for this purpose, as well as for the 
edging of beds where taller shrubs are 
grown. C. adpressa is a remarkably 
dainty shrub. 

Among the larger Cotoneasters, C. 
hupehensis, C. multiflora calocarpa, 
C. racemiflora, C. divaricata and C. 
Dielsiana are especially to be prized, 
all having red fruit which lasts until 
late in the autumn. One form of 
racemiflora to which the name of soon- 
gorica has been given is remarkably 
attractive. Indeed, Professor C. S. 
Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, 
calls it one of the handsomest shrubs 
of recent introduction. 

€. nitens is another of the Coton- 
easters which should be mentioned. 
Although the fruit is black and the 
flowers small, this species is remark- 
ably graceful in habit, with wide arch- 
ing branches and lustrous leaves. 

If garden makers insist upon having 
these Cotoneasters, there is no reason 
why they should not speedily be widely 
distributed throughout the trade, be- 
cause they are readily propagated and 
easily grown. Some of them at least 
should have a place in all collections, 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Bulbs in Fibre 


Hyacinths, including the Grape 
Hyacinths, Paper White Narcissi, the 
Chinese Sacred Lilies, the Trumpet 
Narcissi, and the Due Von Thol Tu- 
lips, are easily grown in fibre such as 
is sold in all seed stores. The use of 
fibre is particularly advantageous in 
city apartments and wherever good 
potting soil is hard to obtain. No 
drainage is required, and the bowls 
containing the fibre may be set safely 
anywhere about the room. Fibre is 
clean, and there is less danger of spot- 
ting the furniture than when bowls of 
pebbles and water are used. 

The bulbs are planted in the fibre 
as it comes from the stores, using any 
ornamental receptacle which is a few 
inches deep. Then they should be put 
in a cool cellar where there is little 
light until good root growth has been 
made. The one point to remember 
when growing bulbs in fibre is that 
the water must be given carefully. It 
is a good plan to use a half inch of 
broken pots or of pebbles mixed with 
charcoal in the bottom of the bowls to 
hold superfluous moisture. The fibre 
should always be firmed when the 
bowls are being prepared. Most ama- 
teurs leave it in a loose condition, 
which is a mistake. The best fibre 
for the purpose is that with which 
broken oyster shell has been mixed, as 
the shell increases the drainage. Noth- 
ing is gained by adding fertilizer of 
any kind. 

Hyacinth bulbs should be planted 
so that the crown comes almost flush 
with the surface, and Narcissi and 
other Daffodils should have a little 
of the bulb projecting, while the Duc 
Von Thol Tulips should be just under 
the surface. 





Aids in Flowering Bulbs 


Oftentimes complaints are made that 
bulbs being forced in bowls of peb- 
bles and water decay. This trouble 
usually arises because the bulbs are 
immersed too deeply in the water. For 
best results the water should just touch 
the base of the bulbs, more being 
added as evaporation takes place. 
Sometimes when clear glass is used, 
better results are obtained if it is sur- 
rounded with crepe paper or some 
other material which will shut out the 
light. 

It happens not infrequently that 
bulbs begin to flower too low in the 
stem, and are almost hidden by the 
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leaves as they develop. This difficulty 
ean usually be overcome by making a 
cone of stiff paper and placing it over 
the plant. When this is done, the stem 
soon begins to grow rapidly until the 
flower reaches the normal position. 





Palms in Winter 


All Palms like a short season of 
rest. This can be brought about by 
lower temperature and dryer atmos- 
phere with less water at the roots. All 
tropical Palms may well have their 
temperature reduced to about 60 de- 
grees a night while 50 degrees will be 
safe for the cooler growing kinds. 
This rest is meant more particularly 
for large Palms and when they are 
quite small it would be out of place. 
Most of the Palms should have plenty 
of light during the winter months, 
only enough shade being given so they 
will not scorch. It is a good thing to 
go over the Palms about once a month 
and give them a good sponging. 





The African Balsams 


The so-called African Balsams are 
really varieties or hybrids of Impa- 
tiens Sultanii and Impatiens Holstii, 
They are among the most free bloom- 
ing of all house plants, and come in 
colors which range from white to crim- 
son. The plants are easily grown from 
cuttings or from seeds, bloom when 
small, and can be bedded out in sum- 
mer. They will flower with less sun- 
light than most house plants, but will 
not endure sharp changes in temper- 
ature, the leaves dropping if they 
become chilled. 

They like a soil in which there is 
plenty of sand, and a room in which 
there is some moisture, but must not 
be over watered. A heavy soil and too 
much water will also cause a dropping 
of the leaves. 





Hybrid Lantanas 


Much attention was attracted by 
the hybrid Lantanas shown in one of 
the groups at the recent exhibition at 
Horticultural Hall. Lantanas have 
not been in high favor in recent years, 
but apparently are once more grow- 
ing in popularity. In the south they 
bloom out of doors, summer and win- 
ter, but are not hardy in the north. 
They make good window plants 
wherever a somewhat moist atmos- 
phere can be obtained. If the air is 
hot and dry at all times, the leaves 
are pretty certain to turn yellow and 
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drop. With a moist, even tempera- 
ture, plenty of direct sunlight, and 
good ventilation, Lantanas will make 
very vigorous growth indoors. They 
like a sandy, well drained soil, and a 
little liquid fertilizer at intervals. The 
dwarf kinds are the best for pot cul- 
tivation, and there is a trailing Lan- 
tana which is very pretty indeed. 





Forcing the House-Amaryllis 


The Hippeastrum or House-Amary]l- 
lis is one of the most brilliant of house 
plants, and can be made to flower in- 
doors without much difficulty if given 
the proper care. The bulbs, which can 
be obtained at the seed stores now, are 
best started in moss which should be 
kept somewhat moist, and preferably 
in & warm room or in a greenhouse. 
When growth starts the bulbs can be 
transferred to six-inch pots, using any 
good garden or potting soil. It is im- 
portant that about two-thirds of the 
bulbs should be above the soil, and the 
surface of the soil should be a half 
inch below the sides of the pots, so 
that water can be applied without loss. 
Only a little water will be needed at 
first, but considerably more will be re 
quired as growth increases. 

After the bulb has begun to grow in 
the pot, it should be placed as near a 
sunny window as possible in a warm 
room or close to the glass in a green- 
house. A little liquid manure is help- 
ful in obtaining good flowers. 

After the flowering season is past, 
new leaves will stop appearing and 
the older ones will turn yellow. This 
indicates that the plants need rest. 
Water should then be withheld until 
only enough is given to keep the bulbs 
plump. Then the plants should be set 
away from the light, and the foliage 
allowed to fall. After a rest, new 
growth will start and the plants may 
then be flowered again. The best 
flowers come from hybrids of several 
species and have very large flowers 
borne on long spikes. 





THE CHINESE ANEMONE 


For northern gardens the new Chi- 
nese Windflower (Anemone hupehen- 
sis) is a better plant than the Japanese 
species in many ways. It is tractable 
and easy to grow, thriving in any gar- 
den soil, and absolutely hardy both in 
New England and southern Canada. 
Although it likes a rich cool soil, or 
partial shade, as do most Anemones 
it withstands summer drouths much 
better than does the Japanese spe- 
cies. It is not so tall a plant, being 
about a foot in height, and blooms 
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A Breck Specialty 











Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we supply 
to an exacting clientele fancy bowls and 
pots filled with Lily of the Valley grow- 
ing in specially prepared bulb Fibre. 
Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to supply 
tffe highest grade of Pips for forcing. 


Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $1.75 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 6.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart 15 


BRECKS 
85 State Street Boston 
Telephone your orders to us at 


Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 














Lily Bulbs, Plants & Seeds 
6. &. C.. 
Saitama Engei & Co. 
Toyono nr Kasukabe, 


Saitama-ken, Japan 














POSITION WANTED 


Botanical enthusiast wants employment 
wherein this interest may be useful. Spe- 
cially Lilies, Fritillarias, acclimatization and 
creating of plant collections. H. N., Box 806, 
Hartford, Conn. 





POSITION WANTED as a caretaker or land- 
scape gardener on private estate by a Jap- 
anese married man who has years’ exper- 
ience. Thoroughly understands all branches 
of landscape and floral work. Address Henry 
O’Kumura, R. 6, Box 40, Newkirk, Okla. 





POSITION WANTED 


Woman Gardener, with many years’ exper- 
ience, practical and_ theoretical training. 
wishes a position. Good references. Will 
take temporary work if no permanent posi- 
tion is obtainable. Address J. H. B., care of 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, - 


Mass. 
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very profusely from late August to 
early October, thus giving its best 
bloom before frost takes the Japanese 
species in its prime. 

This new Windflower is really an 
earlier and dwarfer Japanese Anem- 


one, comparable to the dwarf early 
Cosmos as against the old, tall, late 
sorts. The foliage is much like that of 
the Japanese species, but smaller, 
thinner and possibly more reddish be- 
low. 

Propagation is easily carried out by 
division or by root cuttings. Only the 
wild rose-pink form is yet seen, but if 
seed can be had a group of color va- 
rieties would be possible. At least 
three American nurserymen offer it, 
so the plant should soon be common 
in gardens. 

We have tried to get the Grapeleaf 
Anemone (A. vitifolia) with 5-7- 
parted grape-like leaves, but so far 
only the Japanese kind has been re- 
ceived. Possibly the true plant is not 
in this country. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden 
Harvard University. 
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Give a Garden Book 
for Christmas 

Books We Recommend 
Brewster, Little Garden for 

Oy =e eae $1.75 
Croup, Culture of Perennials .. 2.50 
Harpinc, Peonies in the Little 

ee ee ee 1.75 
Hepricx, Systematic Pomology .. 4.00 
Horres, Little Book of Annuals 1.65 
Horrtes, Little Book of Perennials 1.65 
Hortes, Little Book of Climbing 

WE co kikcne sci cx eae en sGe& 1.90 
Kina, The Little Garden ...... 1.75 
Kinc, Variety in the Little Gar- 

ee ee eee ee ee 1.75 
McDovacat1, Mushrooms ...... 3.00 
MacSerr, Gledioli ........... 2.00 
Ortiorr, Garden Blue Book ... 2.50 
Rocers, Planning the Garden .. 2.00 
STEELE, Design in the Little Gar- 

GE Sericeta chek ws we 1.75 
Van ReEnssEvaER, Art Out of 

OS OR Si 2.50 
Wuiret, Principles of Flower 

I 6 0 curds sudo 2.65 
Witson, America’s Greatest Gar- 

Ga 145 465s sekwateiceees 3.00 
For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 














buyers, wholesalers and florists. 


for the list you require. 


commercial varieties, exhibition favorites and novelties. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
from 


ELMWOOD TERRACE 


Stock of supreme quality bred by the champions of two successive 
American Gladiolus Society Shows. 


Early lists now ready for retail 
Most attractive offerings of finest 
Send today 


Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


Bennington, Vermont 














Hemlock 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 

Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Carolina 





Hardy American Plants 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 

“As you know, I consider this tree 
(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. a, * 


ac. Ten 
Fine specimens, 2-3 ft. .......$3.50 $30.00 
Fine specimens, 3-4 ft. ....... 6.00 50.00 
Fine specimens, 4-5 ft. ....... 12.00 100.00 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 
ing Evergreens. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Salem, Mass. 
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MICHELL’S 
SEED HOUSE 


We are headquarters for 
Bulbs for Winter and Spring 


blooming. 


Send for Catalog. 


10°11 


318 Market StPHILA Fi, 


IRIS 
A copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free with orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 
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BULBS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Get our prices before you buy. 
Illustrated catalog free on request. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 











HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 
made in four styles, to take three, four or 
five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in; Redwood, $1.40 each; 
White Pine, $1.75 each; 25 or more sash, 
deduct 10c each. 
Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12, or 10x14 at 
$2.50 per box of 50 square feet; 5 boxes at 
$2.40; 10 boxes at $2.35. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 














Baltimore, Md. 







The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send fer eur list 


The 
CONARD-PYLE * WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected seeds, specialist packet 
$1.00; mixture 50c; trial 25c; from 
originator direct—Vanderbilt Hybrids. 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 

















Those trim parallel lines 7 
of pipe which you see wat- 
ering so thoroughly your { 

neighbor’s gardens are the 
Skinner System of Irrigation. 
Used in many thousands of 
market gardens and kitchen 
ardens the country over. 
ok ‘ihe Standard watering 
system for twenty years. 
You buy it by the foot like 
hose, but it outlasts hose § 
many times and saves all (77 





_Hyper-Humu5 


Puts The Toop in Top-Soi! 


for Gardens, Lawns 

















THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. THatcuer, Dahlia Specialist 

17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Write for 1926 Price List and Book- 
let on “How I Grow My Dahlias.” 











We run Weekly and Semi-Monthly 
Flower Clubs. 


Prices: $1.50 and $3.00 a delivery. 
Parcel post extra. 


Clubs run from the latter part of 
October to the first part of June. 
WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield - : Mass. 
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Reliable Florists ‘| PENN THE FLORIST E. H. Wilson’s Book 

Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere on Lilies 

ra -TmeMoNT eraser ||| TH Mow Znrerane Wort of te 

SAMUEL MURRAY a. ee LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 

FLORIST By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
1017 Grand Avenue BOSTON, MASS. Price $7.50 
Kansas City, Mo. HOFFMAN For Sale by 

59-61 Massachusetts Ave. HORTICULTURE 


(In the heart of Back Bay) 300 Massachusetts Avenue 


The Choicest Fruits and 
BOSTON Boston, Mass. 
MASS. | EY Flowers 


HOUGHTON) GORNEY Carbone ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 



























































NU pete Re EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
IS \ FLORIST Orchid Specialist 
UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 338-342 BOYLSTON ST. twice inl nerd 
BOSTON 
QpposiTzE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
BROOKLINE, MASS. Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 We ye ay most 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. = ‘ee of Orchids in this 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons LILIUM REGALE ‘ If pons send for special list 
The Leading For All This Flowering Bulbs $3.25 d ciety 
ae peerna mn $25 per 100 ota tem 2 
Seed $2.50 per 1000 aiaone 
WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. : . 
W orcester’s Choice Orchids 
Shop Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
of Cattleyas, etc. 
Quality and Bur pee’s G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Service | | ASUS ae FT 
Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 


WORCESTER, MASS. GERANIUMS “ 
Tel. Park 355 Rooted Outtings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 

‘*Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’ Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 

2% in. pots. Inquire. Oash with order. 


Ficrist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St.. 


5 4 CI . . 5 No. Weymouth. Mass. Autumn Catalogue 
= spleen nng Pints $.85 This interesting book 
Deliver orders from any part PURE HONEY warts 1.40, 


os offers new and standard 
of Ge eomany COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- Comb Honey 











Send for your copy of 


























NEW YORK CITY mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone ;50,Péf varieties of Roses for Fall 
Write or Telegraph Bagens Gove. sayes planting. 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. . 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus . Also Hardy Perennial 
Canadian Unbleached ss . 
Plants, Spring-flowering 
Hardwood Ashes 
Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of Bulbs and S easona b ] € 
flowers, building up of lawns, Pane oe 4 S ee d 5 
NEW YORK, N. Y. © balanced fertiliser is desirable. 
: aottz, BY gtthte, tie, Fear on your Free, if you mention 
OFFER to Horticulture Horticulture 


readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 
: ounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 

$80.00; ine | ——. ; onst of 

icago and north o r) io River. 

329 MADISON AVENUE Special quotations on carload quanti- HENRY A. DREER 


ties. Once used you will become a 





Branches: regular customer for my ashes. 1 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel GEORGE STEVENS 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Vanderbilt Hotel ‘““Welcome Home’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nursery: Manhasset, L. L Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
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HITECT 


a Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
A eeyes fession not overrun with 
p< competitors. Crowded 
with hg all for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
> Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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PEONIES 
PHLOX 


167 Cedar Street 


Friends and Customers: 
IRIS For your kind words and liberal patronage 
I THANK YOU! 


Prompt, careful service is my slogan. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











THE BLUE SQUILL 
FROM SIBERIA 
(Scilla sibirica) 
is among the prohibited bulbs after 
this year. Its true blue spikes of 
waxy open bells that are among 
the earliest Spring Flowers are ex- 
cellent for the Rock Garden. Plant 

more now and preserve it. 
$4.00 per 100 
RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, New Jersey 


Let us quote you on 


Florescence 
| Kokomo 
Albion 
Von Sion 
Freckles 
Alice Tiplady 
Dewdrop 


Scarlet Princeps 


LANDSCAPE GLADS 


We specialize in varieties adapted for landscape mass planting. 


— Cream 

— Pomegranate Purple 
— Salmon Pink 

— Deep Yellow 

— Orange Salmon 

— Orange Saffron 

— Light Yellow 

— Scarlet 


Our complete illustrated descriptive catalogue on request. 


BILL’S GLAD FARM, Inc. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

















Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs, Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available NOW for everybody. A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Cattleya orchid. 

We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. William E. Clark, shell 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nymede, rare shade of orange, 1st prize 
in Open Class for Best Orange with 
Blotch at A. G. S. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow. 
1st prize in Open Class for Best Orange 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. BR. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
yellow, very much like Primulinus 
Species; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio-Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 
Gold Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry C. Goehl, 
Miss T. Rose. Send for 1925-26 list 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads. 
(Wholesale list to dealers). New Eng- 
me _ Glads Are the Best in the 

orld. 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 














SPANISH IRIS BULBLETS 

Parcels Post Prepaid 
Small bulblets for planting out doors to grow 
on. Fine for cut flowers, and larger bulbs; 
splendid forcers. 


Per 1000 
5.00 


Blanche Fleur White 

Louise Porcelain blue 6.00 
La Reconnaisance Bronze 7.00 
Prince Henry Brown 7.00 
Mixture 5.00 


Cash with the order. 
GEORGE LAWLER 
Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington 





where. 


Not open Sundays 








Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWAYS IN EVIDENCE wherever our EVEr- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHOICEST to be found any- 


Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony DiIspLays at both the New York 
and Boston SHows will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHOICE NursERY Propucts that will AL- 
ways be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





Cataleg | 

















So used for 35 years. 











@ ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


| has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
— at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
oston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 

















THE 






Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HorTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 














— 














‘| 


of New York, Jur. Horticultural Society 


: ‘ Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
The Board of Directors of the Horticultural of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 


Society of New York cordially invite you to celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 


become a member of the Society and desire to The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 


bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 


Gorticultural Society The Pennsylvania 


enumerate some of the activities and privileges 











which they feel justify the hope of placing your The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
name on our membership list: all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- as bee catalogues of sone: gs Migr important seedsman 

° . P . . and nurseryman in Europe an merica. 
volving a pms list of big i ao mag ld of Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
Lecture course by eminent men in the he 0 ship Cards.. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
1] horticulture, also free to the public, and held in writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
the American Museum of Natural History of vided for those who wish to rest and read. _ 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 1 Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 

Pilori h f f the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
; oe v1 the wget! some of our em- Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
inent members for study and inspiration. and vicinity. 

A season ticket to the International Flower Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each | member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
March given by the Society. 

Se 3 A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE out charge, twice each month. 
semi-monthly. Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the Pulndstohte beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of | 

. . 1 = 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- The Society desires to increase its membership in order 
den club organization, lore and needs. 7 that its work and influence may be extended. 

The right to notification of all activities of Any person may become a member on being recom- 


mended by a member, or on application to the Secretary. 
The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 






the Society. 
Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 























; 
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Our 1925 
Autumn 
Bulb Cata- 
logue con- 





on request. 
FARQUHAR’S GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 
**Superb Mixture.’’ Our own blend of the choicest named 





HORTICULTURE 








varieties including a full range of colors that will produce 
&@ gorgeous and charming display. 

$68.00 per 1000; $7.00 per 100. 

UHAR’S SING EARLY TULIPS 
**Special Rainbow Mixture.’’ In making this mixture we have 
combined many of the best varieties, selected as to height, 
period of bloom and color to produce a magnificent effect. 

$48.00 per 1000; $5.00 per 100. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 











societal 














85 State Street, Boston 
BRECK’S BEAUTIFUL LILIES 


Hardy Garden Varieties for Autumn or Spring Planting 


Auratum. White golden banded. Each 60c; doz. 
$5.00; per 100 $45.00. 

Auratum Macranthum. White spotted and banded. 
Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per 100 $40.00. 

Auratum Rubrum Vittatum. Ivory white crimson 
banded. Each $1.00; doz. $10.00. 

Speciosum Album. Pure white. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100 $40.00. 

Speciosum Magnificum. Rich crimson. Each 60c; 
doz. $5.00; per 100 $45.00. 

Speciosum Melpomene. Pink suffused crimson. Each 
60c; doz. $5.00; per 100 $45.00. 

Speciosum Rubrum or Roseum. Pink. Each 60c; 
doz. $5.00; per 100 $45.00. 

Henryi. Orange yellow. Each 75c; doz. $7.50. 

Batemaniae. Orange-apricot. Each 40c; doz. $4.00; 
per 100 $30.00. 

Browni. Pure white inside, brown outside. Each 
$1.00; doz. $10.00. 

Hansoni. Reddish orange. Each 75c; doz. $7.50. 


Krameri. Blush pink fragrant. Each 50c; doz. $5.00; 


per 109 $40.00. 

Regale (Regal Lily). White, slightly shaded pink. 
Each $1.00; doz. $10.00; per 100 $75.00. 

Tigrinum Splendens. Single bright orange. Each 
25c; doz. $2.50; per 100 $18.00. 

Tigrinum Flore Pleno. Double flowered orange. 
Each 25c; doz. $2.50; per 100 $18.00. 


Autumn Catalogue Sent Upon Request 
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Better Evergreens CAN’T be Bought 
tor onty $10 % @ F 








Arborvitae 
3 to 3), ft. 





White Spruce 
2Y, to 3 ft. 
White Fir Douglas Fir 
LY, to2 ft. 2 to 2), ft. 


These four splendid evergreens are selected from 
the best in our nursery. They are all hardy, 
healthy, full-foliaged specimens with large massive 
roots. Our price includes careful packing and 
delivery to transportation companies, Framingham, 
Mass. 

Write for your Free Copy of our 64-page Year 
Book, “America’s Leading Landscaping Guide and 
Nursery Catalog.” Address, Box I-356. 


bs FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS ‘a 























|/BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





Roses 


AUTUMN PLANTING 
“THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY” 


for this Autumn contains several collections of well known 
varieties of Roses at special, reduced prices as an inducement 
for Autumn planting, as we realize more than ever the im- 
portance of planting Roses in the Autumn. 


ROSES 
By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


is the title of our entirely revised, newly illustrated Rose 
Catalog for fall and spring, ready to mail the latter part of 
October. In this Catalog you will find described the merits 
and less favorable points of every variety of Rose which we 
grow. In addition to the list of novelties we are introducing 
for the first time the beautiful Shrub and Climbing Roses 
originated by the well known Rosarian Captain George OC. 
Thomas. 

Our new pamphlet of PEONIES AND IRISES, also our 
equally attractive catalogs of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Rock Garden plants will be mailed upon request. 

In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely 
the kind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 












































